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BRANCH  MINT,  NEW  YORK. 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  No.  294.] 


September  14,  1850. 


Mr.  Phcenix,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  made  the  following 

REPORT; 

77/e  Committee  on  Commerce.,  to  whom  were  refen'ed  several  petitions 
to  establish  a branch,  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  together  vnth  a resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  '■Ho  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  the  existing  laws  establishing 
a mint  of  the  United  States  as  to  provide  for  the  prompt  coinage  of  bul- 
lion and  gold  dust  now  accumulatmg  in  the  United  States,  or  seeking 
the  mints  of  Europe  for  coinage,  and  that  they  have  leave  to  report  by 

bill  or  otherwise,^'’  respectfully  report: 

0 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  “ Congress  shall 
have  power  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coins.” 

In  conformity  with  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  Congress,  by  an 
act  approved  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  established  a mint  at  the  then  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  remain  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  until 
the  4th  of  March,  1801 — subsequently,  till  the  4th  of  March,  1803 — and 
then  continued  in  force  for  five  successive  periods,  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1828.  It  was  then  enacted  that  the  mint  should  remain  in  Philadelphia 
^^until  otherwise  provided  by  law” — evidently  contemplating  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  some  other  and  more  appropriate  location  would  become 
indispensably  necessary.  By  an  act  approved  the  9th  of  February,  1793,  it 
was  enacted  that  all  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  (except  Spanish  milled 
dollars  and  parts  of  dollars)  which  shall  be  received  in  payment  for 
moneys  due  the  United  States,  after  said  time,  when  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  should  begin  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  shall,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  issued  into  circulation,  be  coined  anew,”  in  con- 
formity to  law — thus  showing  conclusively,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  J^overnment  to  establish  a coinage  at  the  most  desirable  location,  that 
would  furnish  a national  circulating  currency  on  the  broadest  basis,  regard- 
less of  the  cost  that  it  might  impose  upon  the  country. 

It  will  also  appear  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  mint.  Congress  held 
its  sittings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and,  the  several  seaports  not  having 
then  developed  their  respective  commercial  advantages,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  locate  the  mint  at  the  then  seat  of  government.  Since  that  period, 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  its  admirable  position  and  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages, has  attracted  to  her  port  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States;  and  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  great  in- 
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coiu'enieiice  and  folly  of  imposing  upon  our  citizens  the  expense  of  snslain- 
ing  a mint  nearly  a hundred  miles  distant  from  the  port  through  which  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  precious  metals  intended  to  be  coined  are  first 
iiiiroduced  into  the  country. 

The  report  from  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  dated  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1850,  exhibits-  the  operation  of  the  mint  and  itsbranchesy 
and  the  expense  of  the  coinage  at  these  institutions,  from  thedateof  their 
establishment  to  the  31st  December,  1849. 

It  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  coinage  of  all  descriptions  at  Phila- 
delphia during  a period  of  fifty-seven  years — from  1793  to  1849,  inclu- 
sive— amounted  to  $128,813,558,  making  an  average  of  $2,259,887  per 
annum;  and  the  value  of  the  gold  coined  and  recoined  at  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  same  time  was  $63,470,612,  showing  an  annual 
gold  coinage  of  only  $1,113,520.  Tiiis  period  embraces  the  large  amount 
of  specie  introduced  into  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  in 
Europe  and  other  causes,  in  1847,  amounting  to  $24,153,000,  as  well  as 
the  French  indemnity  of  five  millions,  most  of  which  was  probably  sent 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  to  be  recoined. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  expense  to  the  go^’ernment  for  coin- 
age at  Philadelphia  is  about  2yYrj  P^r  cent.;  at  New  Orleans,  6/5*5  P‘>r 
cent.;  in  North  Carolina,  9 per  cent.;  and  in  Georgia,  9//.^  per  cent. 

The  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  a coinage  so  distant  from  the 
port  into  which  fi)reign  coin  and  bullion  are  imported, have  not  only  long 
since  attracted  the  notice  of  the  mercantile  community,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment. President  Polk  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject;  and  the  late  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker, 
deemed  it  of  so  much  importance  that  he  embraced  every  proper  occa- 
sion to  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  country. 

,Mf-  VValker,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  dated  December,  1818, 
thus  speaks  of  its  great  importance  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  treas- 
ury, as  well  as  the  advantages  that  could  not  fail  to  accrue  to  our  commerce 
by  the  establishment  of  a mint  in  the  city  of  New  York; 

“ I renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  all  my  annual  reports  for 
the  establishment  of  a branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  the  city 
of  New  York.  That  city,  our  great  commercial  metropolis,  is  advan- 
cing to  its  ultimate  position,  so  important  to  the  whole  country,  as 
the  emporium  of  universal  commerce,  the  centre  of  international  ex- 
changes, and  the  storehouse  of  the  products  of  the  world.  To  attain 
this  result,  we  must  secure  for  our  great  emporium,  in  competition  ufith 
foreign  cities,  the  command  of  her  due  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  where  bullion  cannot  be  coined,  and  no  recoinage 
can  take  place,  this  cannot  be  accomplished.  America  is  the  great  conti- 
nent of  the  precious  metals;  they  are  now  found  in  extraordinary  ({uanti- 
ties  in  our  own  Union,  and  to  a vast  extent  in  countries  adjacent;  yet 
nearly  all  this  coin  and  bullion  are  diverted  to  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially to  Great  Britain,  being  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  aiding  that 
country  in  maintaining  her  command  of  the  business  of  the  world.  By 
steamships  and  by  exports  of  her  own  products  and  fabrics,  she  accumu- 
lates coin  and  bullion  in  London,  and  provides  for  their  coinage  and  re- 
coinage  in  the  least  time,  and  without  expense;  and  yet,  in  our  own  com- 
mercial emporium,  we  have  no  mint,  or  even  a branch  mint,  for  the 
important  process  of  coinage  or  recoinage.  If  avo  would  command  the 
commerce  of  all  nations,  it  must  be  through  some  one  American  commer- 
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cial  emporium,  the  great  centre  of  our  owu  trade  and  business.  The 
history  of  trade  demonstrates  tliat  some  such  great  point  is  indispensable 
to  enable  any  nation  to  command  universal  commerce;  and  that  such  con- 
centration at  some  one  city,  instead  of  injurittg  oilier  cities  or  parts  of 
the  same  country,  is  of  immense  benefit  to  all.  There  cannot  be  two  or 
more  financial  centres  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  any  one  nation,  any 
more  than  there  can  be  two  or  more  centres  of  a circle.  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  a nation  applies  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Tliere  can  be  but  one  such  centre  for  the  world,  and  but  one  for  each  na- 
tion, which,  in  this  country,  from  natural  causes,  must  be  at  New  York, 
where  the  competition  must  soon  commence  with  foreign  cities  for  the 
control  of  international  commerce.  Now,  as  the  command  of  the  specie 
of  the  world  is  of  immense  benefit  to  our  whole  countiy,  and  can  only  be 
secured  by  making  one  of  our  own  cities  the  centre  of  universal  com- 
merce, it  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  great  American  enterprise  that 
specie  and  bullion  should  be  invited  tfom  all  the  world  to  New  York — 
not  by  any  unjust  advantages,  but  by  giving  to  it  equal  facilities  with  our 
other  cities  for  coinage  and  recoinage. 

‘‘  It  is  not  for  New  Ahirk  merely,  or  for  its  commerce,  that  this  mint  is 
desired,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whble  Union.  The  storehouse  of  the 
goods  and  products  of  the  Union  must  become  the  storehouse  of  its  specie. 
AVhere  the  commerce  and  goods  are,  there  the  representatives  of  their 
value  must  be  also,  and  theie  also  should  be  every  lacility  which  a mint 
would  give  for  increasing  these  circulating  values,  and  for  bringing  them 
into  immediate  and  active  use  in  any  form  which  might  be  desired.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  the  specie  or  bullion  brought  by  our  commerce  to  New 
York  can  be  sent  to  a distant  point,  where  there  is  a mint,  with  but  little 
delay,  risk,  or  expense.  It  is  clear  there  must  be  some  risk,  delay,  and 
expense,  operating  as  a tax  on  the  business  of  our  commercial  emporium, 
and  to  that  extetit  rendering  unequal  her  contest  with  European  cities  for 
universal  commerce.  Coinage  and  recoinage  should  be  immediate,  with- 
out any  risk,  expense,  or  delay;  and  it  might  be  said  as  regards  merchan- 
dise, with  netu'ly  the  same  truth  as  is  urged  in  relation  to  specie,  that  it 
would  be  no  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  Union  if  light  and  costly  arti- 
cles should  be  sent,  at  but  trifling  expense,  risk,  or  delay,  from  New  York 
to  some  distant  city,  there  be  stamped,  marked,  or  labelled,  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  York  for  sale  and  distribution  in  the  general  markets  of  our 
own  country  or  of  the  world. 

‘‘  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  present  such  arguments,  that 
in  a great  commercial  capital,  Avhere  business  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars  is  transacted  from  ten  to  three  o’clock,  how  important  time  is, 
where  the  delay  of  a day,  nay,  often  of  an  hour,  may  be  most  disastrous, 
and  change  the  balance  of  profit  to  loss.  Merctiants  and  men  of  business 
should  be  permitted  to  change  their  bullion  or  foreign  coin  for  American 
in  a few  hours  or  moments,  as  could  be  done  at  a mint,  or  receive  at  once 
mint  certificates  of  deposite,  which  often  might  be  to  them  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  trade  in  bullion  and  specie,  in  itself  one  great  branch 
of  commerce,  indispensable  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  especially 
of  international  exchange,  already  exists  to  a great  extent  in  New  York, 
but  is  limited  in  diffusing  its  benefits  to  American  commerce  and  ex- 
changes by  the  want  of  a mint.  Now  it  is  subject  to  expense,  risk,  and 
delay,  to  put  it  in  a form  for  circulating  values,  that  delay  being  itself  a 
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great  loss  of  capital,  whilst  the  foreign  coin,  consisting  of  denominations 
unknown  to  the  great  body  of  our  people,  is  almost  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  circulation.  It  is  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  coin 
that  gives  it  its  chief  value,  and  accumulates  capital  by  the  speedy  realiza- 
tion of  profits;  and  the  American  eagle,  or  half  eagle,  and  other  decimal 
coinage,  might,  in  a few  months,  perform  more  of  the  functions  of  money, 
and  pass  more  rapidly  through  a greater  variety  of  hands,  than  if  it  were 
in  some  foreign  and  unknown  coin,  which  would  not  circulate  among  the 
people.  Hence  it  is  that  a mint  at  New  York,  to  give  activity  to  our 
specie  circulating  capital,  by  converting  it  at  once  into  American  coin, 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  Union.  * * m 

“ But,  whilst  the  department  will  have  coined,  from  the  1st  March, 
1845,  to  1st  March,  1849,  more  than  $40,000,000,  the  amount  would 
have  been  augmented  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars  every 
year,  if  there  had  been  a branch  of  the  mint  at  the  city  of  New  York, 
'i^his  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  coin  sent  from  New 
A^ork  and  other  points  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage  has  been  that  por- 
tion which  was  received  for  government  dues,  and  transferred  mainly, 
not  by  the  people  or  the  merchants,  but  by  order  of  this  department,  from 
the  several  government  depositories;  and  but  little  coin,  comparatively, 
has  gone  from  New  York,  transmitted  voluntarily  by  individuals,  for  re- 
coinage, to  Philadelphia.  Individuals  will  not,  to  any  great  extent,  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  risk,  expense,  and  delay  of  this  process;  whereas 
the  whole  of  the  coin  and  bullion,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
that  comes  to  New  York,  by  the  operations  of  commerce  or  by  emigra- 
tion— nowaA'^ery  large  sum — would  all  be  changed  into  American  coin,  if 
there  was  a mint  in  that  city.” 

It  is  clearly  evident  by  this  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  individuals  will  not  transfer  their  foreign  coin  for  recoinage  at  the 
inconvenience,  risk,  expense,  and  delay,  and  consequent  loss  of  interest, 
to  which  it  is  subjected;  and  were  it  not  for  the  coin  from  the  treasury 
and  bullion  of  individuals  required  to  be  coined,  the  coinage  at  the  mint 
would  have  been  reduced  to  comparatively  a small  amount.  That  the 
risk  of  sending  coin  and  bullion  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  not 
exaggerated,  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  banks  in  New  York 
lost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  while  in  transitu  between  those  cities. 

A well-known  mercantile  house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  receipts 
of  California  gold,  during  the  year  ending  31st  July  last,  amounted  to 
$1 ,381,875,  pays  for  its  transmission  to  the  mint  one-quarter  per  cent, 
on  all  the  bullion  received  by  them;  and  $111,338  22  in  bullion  depos- 
ited the  11th  February  last  was  not  coined  and  ready  to  be  returned  to 
them  until  the  5th  of  \pril  following — causing  a delay  of  fifty- two  days, 
or  nearly  ecpial  to  one  per  cent.:  thus  making  the  expense  of  sending  the 
California  gold  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  nearly  or  quite  1;^  per  cent. 
The  loss  on  this  one  consignment  was  estimated  at  $1,410  02,  wliich 
Avon  Id  have  been  obviated  had  there  been  a brunch  mint  in  the  city  of 
Ncav  York. 

Previous  to  the  report  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  the  mint  had  been  mostly  supplied  with  foreign  coin  for  re- 
coinage to  a great  extent  by  the  government  itself — Avhose  receipts  of 
foreign  coin  were  required  to  be  recoined,  in  conformity  Avith  the  act 
establishing  the  mint — inasmuch  as  but  $44,000  in  California  gold  had 
been  received  at  the  mint  previous  to  that  report.  As  the  supply  of  bul- 
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lion  and  coin  for  the  mint  must  necessarily  depend  upon  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  its  resources,  it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  look  into  the 
comparative  advantages  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  connected 
with  this  subject. 

The  amount  of  California  gold  received  at  the  mint  from  December, 
1848,  to  the  20th  of  June,  ISoO,  amounted  to  !|l 5,750,000,  of  which  it 
has  been  estimated  that  $15,000,000  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  gold  bullion  received  at  the  mint  from  California,  via  Chagres,  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house  in  New  York,  for  nine  months  ending  the  31st 
March,  1850,  was  $4,905,900;  entered  at  the  custom-house  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  same  period,  $1,750.  These  entries  do  not  include  the  bullion 
brought  by  passengers,  which  is  estimated  to  average  three-eighths  of  the 
amount  of  that  which  is  consigned  and  regularly  entered  at  the  custom- 
house. 

The  foreign  coin  brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants  should  be 
made  available  for  the  supply  of  coin  for  the  mint,  inasmuch  as  213,736 
passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  the 
30th  September,  1849;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  money  brought  by 
each  passenger  averaged  about  $50,  making  a total  of  $10,686,800.  Du- 
ring the  same  period,  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  15,511  passengers, 
ecjual  to  $775,550 — leaving  an  excess  of  foreign  gold  brought  into  the 
country  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  nearly  $10,000,000  by  immigration 
only.  Now,  if  it  is  desirable  to  recoin  this  immense  amount  of  foreign  coin, 
greater  facilities  must  be  presented  to  the  immigrant  to  do  so.  Having  no 
interest  in  the  result,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  subject  himself  to 
any  loss  or  delay  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  government  to  establish  a 
national  currency.  Consequently,  this  foreign  gold  is  exchanged  with  the 
brokers,  who  reship  it,  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the  rate  of  exchange  will 
profitably  enable  them  to  do  so;  otherwise,  it  is  carried  into  the  country, 
and  forms  a large  portion  of  our  circulation  in  foreign  gold,  while  the 
government  has  been  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  establish  a currency 
exclusively  national. 

The  amount  of  coin  paid  into  the  treasury  at  New  York 
during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  is 
estimated  at  - 

Paid  into  the  treasury  at  Philadelphia  during  the  same 
period  ^ . 

Excess  in  favor  of  New  York 


Amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850 
Banks  in  Philadelphia,  8th  of  November,  1849  - 


In-  favor  of  New  York 


Amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  at  New  A"ork 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1850,  ex- 
clusive of  hospital  money  . . - - 

At  Philadelphia  during  the  same  period  - 


$25,  665, 812 
3,136,389 
22, 529, 423 


$6, 897, 000 
4, 058, 946 


2,  838, 054 


$24,  797,  053 
3, 030, 289 


21,766,764 


Difference  in  favor  of  New  York 
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Yaliie  of  exports  of  all  kinds  from  the  port 
of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  30th  of  Junej  1850,  viz; 

Domestic  .... 

Foreign  - . - - - 

Specie  and  bullion 

Exported  from  Philadelphia  during  the 
same  period,  viz: 

Domestic  . . . . 

Foreign  ----- 

Specie  - - - . - 


$35, 265, 359 
5,117,614 
5.951,137 


3,942,152 
297, 889 
260, 691 


$;46,334,110 


4,500,712 


Excess  in  favor  of  New  York 


41,833,398 


Value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1850,  viz; 

Dutiable  - - - - ^97,655,241 

Free  of  duty  - - - - 9, 456, 596 

Specie  and  bullion  - - - 10,414,088 

$1 1^7  -525, 925 

Imports  into  Philadelphia  during  the  same 
period,  viz: 

Dutiable  -----  10,413,276 

f\ee  - - - - - 1,161,189 

Specie  and  bullion  - - - 41,336 

11,615,801 


In  favor  of  New  York  - - - 105,  910, 124 


Amount  of  coin  in  the  treasury  at  NeAv  York  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1850  - . - - - $7, 065, 584  43 

Amount  of  coin  in  the  treasury  at  Philadelphia  on  the  31st 

of  August,  1850  - - - - 1,333,572  55 

— 1 ' ' ■■ 

In  favor  of  New  York  - - - 5,732, 011  88 


The  coin  and  bullion  exported  from  the  port  of  Ne\v  V^ork  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1850,  amounted  to  $5,951,137,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  most  probably  in  bullion,  seeking  a cheaper 
coinage.,  at  the  same  time  doing  its  part  in  the  ecpuilization  ol  exchanges 
between  tins  country  and  Euro|ie. 

Amount  of  gold  dust  entered  at  the  customdiouse  in  the 
port  of  New  York  from  the  1st  ol  January,  1850,  to  the 
1st  of  August,  (seven  months,)  viz: 

January  19,  per  steamer  Calilbrnia  - - - $320,169 

February  9,  per  steamer  Empire  City  - - - 1,170,255 

16,  per  steamer  Cherokee  - - - 204,701 

March  9,  per  steamer  Empire  City  - - 6, 000 
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March 

12,  per  steamer  Georgia 

- 

- 

$791,127 

U 

12,  per  steamer  Cherokee 

- 

- 

280, 184 

cc 

28,  per  steamer  Crescent  City 

- 

- 

6,  846 

April 

6,  per  steamer  Cherokee 

- 

- 

1,004,085 

U 

9,  per  steamer  Georgia 

- 

- 

4,000 

CC 

25,  per  steamer  Ohio  - 

- 

- 

224, 832 

May 

24,  [>er  steamer  Philadelphia  - 

- 

- 

622, 750 

June 

11,  per  steamer  Cherokee 

- 

- 

1,152,860 

July 

6,  per  steamer  Philadelphia  - 

- 

- 

1,942,220 

CC 

24,  per  steamer  Empire  City 

- 

- 

12, 000 

CC 

24,  per  steamer  Cherokee 

- 

- 

1,694,299 

Amount  of  bullion  imported  into  New  York  in  7 months  - 
Amount  of  gold  coin  during  the  same  period 
Amount  of  silver  coin  during  the  same  period 

Amount  of  bullion  and  coin  imported  into  New  A^ork  in 
7 months 

Amount  of  bullion  and  coin  entered  at  the  custom-house 
in  Philadelphia  in  12  months  - - - . 


9,  436,  328 
260, 238 
147,  693 


9, 844, 259 
41,336 


Difference  in  favor  of  New  York  for  the  last  7 months  - $9,  802,  923 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this  amount  is  what  appears  on  the  manifest 
of  the  cargo,  and  does  not  embrace  that  which  is  brought  by  passengers, 
estimated  by  officers  of  the  revenue  to  be,  as  before  recited,  about  three- 
eighths  of  the  amount  that  is  usually  reported  at  the  custom-house. 

If  these  estimates  can  be  relied  upon,  there  have  been  thirteen  and  a half 
millions  of  California  gold  brought  into  New  York  during  the  past  seven 
months,  ending  the  3ist  of  July — nearly  two  millions  a month.  Subse- 
quent arrivals  report  that  five  and  a half  millions  were  received  in  July 
and  August,  and  that  more  than  four  millions  were  entered  at  that  port 
the  first  loeek  in  September. 

These  statistics  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  sources  of  foreign  coin 
and  bullion  which  might  be  made  available  for  the  supply  of  the  mint,  and 
the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  national  currency  so  much  desired 
by  Congress  on  the  establishment  of  it,  and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
to  commerce  and  the  treasury  by  the  location  of  the  mint  where  three- 
fourths  of  our  foreign  commerce  centres.  They  intend  no  disparagement 
to  Philadelphia.  She  has  other  and  more  important  resources..  The 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  productions  of  Pennsylvania 
centre  in  that  city,  and  have  greatly  increased  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 

Add  to  the  commerce  and  resources  of  New  A^ork  those  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  western  States  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  contrast  the  aggregate  with  other  commercial  cities.  You 
will  then  have  the  true  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a branch  mint 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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The  value  of  gold  coined  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  year  1849  was  . . . . . 

The  value  of  gold  coined  at  the  New  Orleans  branch; 
established  in  1838  . . . . . 

The  value  of  gold  coined  at  the  Charlotte  branch,  estab- 
lished in  1838 

The  value  of  gold  coined  at  the  Dahlonega  branch,  estab- 
lished in  1838 


$7,948,322  00 
454,000  00 
361,299  00 
244,130  50 


Total  coinage  for  the  year  1849  - - - $9', 007,761  50 


Nearly  a million  and  a half  less  than  the  amount  of  foreign  coin  estimated 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York  by  passengers  only. 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  for  the  present  year  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a distinguished  writer  on  the  subject  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  thirty  millions  of  it  will  be  brought  to  the  Atlan- 
tic cities;  and  a very  large  portion  of  this  immense  sum  must  necessarily 
be  landed  at  New  York.  Add  to  this  the  foreign  gold  introduced  into  the 
country  by  immigrants  and  other  passengers,  the  large  amount  paid  into 
the  treasury  and  on  deposite  in  the  banks  there,  the  very  great  excess  of 
foreign  imports  and  exports  at  that  port,  largely  affecting  the  introduction 
of  the  precious  metals  into  the  country,  and  we  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  impolicy  of  subjecting  this  immense  amount  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion to  the  hazard  and  delay  of  transportation  by  land  nearly  tAVO  hundred 
miles,  for  no  other  object  than  to  be  coined  in  Philadelphia,  regardless  of 
the  great  expense  attending  it,  which  must  be  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
until  a more  judicious  location  for  the  mint  shall  have  been  made.  A 
branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York  would  most  certainly  facilitate  the 
coinage,  and  largely  increase  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  that  would 
be  deposited  with  it  for  that  purpose.  A^our  committee  therefore  ask  leave 
to  report  a bill. 


